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{ 'people it is necessary to investigate their history 
****.a!hd to learn what ideas and institutions they have 
given worthy of becoming part of the permanent 
V inheritance of the world. 

Every age has some religious problems and some 
ages have many religious problems. These prob- 
lems arise because new individuals are born to 
refresh the life of the race. These individuals must 
be taught the faith of their fathers, but there will 
be some of them who wish to make changes. The 
pressure of strong men is the great force in society 
that makes for social changes. It has been agreed, 
on the whole, that these social changes are to be 
called progress. There is decay and death, no doubt, 
in the social order. Peoples and civilizations perish 
because they are unfit for the struggle of existence. 
But the whole history of the world taken together 
indicates to us more clearly than it did to Hegel the 
definite if not steady progress in human institutions. 
Some ages are characterized by great religious 
unrest and others by great intellectual disturbance. 
Intellectual disturbances born of new knowledge 
bring always a time of debate. The children of the 
new day fling out their challenges to the various 
forms of the social inheritance. In these times the 
creeds are put upon the rack, but not the creeds of 
religion any more than the creeds of science or of 
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seems to have a strange hold upon the multitude. 
The scholars say that it is because the multitude is 
not yet sufficiently instructed, but that is not the 
reason. It is rather because the man of tradition 
is frequently very sincere and very strong in his 
own religious life. In spite of "absurdities of 
thought and ridiculous mistakes of fact, the people 
are moved by any man who seems intoxicated with 
a passion for their good. Such a man does not 
speak like the scribes, and he conquers by fresh 
enthusiasm while he fails in fresh knowledge. The 
fundamental reason for his power is that religion 
is something essential to human nature. 

The biblical critic has had his word, and with his 
weapons he has driven panic-stricken hosts under 
the shelter of the fortresses of antiquity. He has 
taken the Bible and dismembered it book by book 
and piece by piece. He has counted and lettered 
the documents. He has even printed the different 
authorities in different colors, and with much real 
ability and a great deal of sound scholarship he has 
demanded his right to be heard. At this point he 
cannot be gainsaid, but the trouble with the critic 
is that he has not done enough. He has dethroned 
the old Bible but he has not enthroned any new 
oracle. His successes have saddened the world. If 
the critic has put to flight his enemies, he has also 
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a law may be universal in its applicability to the 
visible world and have little meaning for the 
psychical experiences of the race. 

The ethnologist is one of our most interesting 
modern acquisitions. He studies and compares the 
customs, laws, habits, and manners of peoples, kin^ 
dreds and tongues. He studies the apparatus of 
religion as among the most interesting remains 
from bygone days. He finds resemblances among 
tribes so remote from each other that no historic 
contact has been possible. The curious thing about 
the ethnologist is that if he finds customs in some 
other religion that bear a strong resemblance to 
something in the Bible, he feels quite sure that he 
has rendered the biblical fact of no special im- 
portance. He sees the tremendous influence of 
religion as a human experience in all the forms of 

* 

human history, but he thinks that while from the 
religious instinct and tradition have come agri- 
culture, the practical arts, and the fine arts, since he 
has found religion to be a universal experience, 
one religion is just as worthless as another, and 
having done their work in the world, they will 
all pass away. But the ethnologist does not tell us 
when religion, which is the life in the engine, is 
dead, by what new power or authority he will work 
new miracles of history. 
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bounds to passion and to live under law that men 
might develop as social beings. 

The various interpretations of religion grow out 
of variations in human life and experience. The 
beginnings of religion are as crude as the begin- 
nings of government. The state began in the per- 
son of some one man who took the lead of his clan 
in time of battle or distress because he was stronger 
and wiser than the rest. The state died when the 
crisis passed and with each new need it was 
revived again by some new leader. So read also 
the stories of the Judges of Israel. This flickering 
of authority and insecurity of power make us 
marvel not the less but the more at the splendid 
dignity and usefulness of the modern state. Its 
constitution and laws, its officers and its authority, 
are not weakened by the humbleness of the origin 
of political institutions. 

The institutions of religion began when men in 
a common service sought to express a common need 
and to seek a common good. These began to be 
visible and organized when men made some spot 
where they had worshiped before, a permanent 
trysting place for new appeals to the unseen powers. 
Religion in modern times is of no less value, and 
has no less truth and beauty because in the minds 
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never rise above the knowledge and capacity of the 
man to whom it was revealed. This man, yearning 
with longing and hopes too great for speech, was 
sure to make many and many a mistake. He 
would often misunderstand even the voice of God 
Himself. "Thus saith the Lord" cannot always be 
trusted. Nevertheless through the travail of the 
generations men were active in cooperation with 
all their environment, physical and psychical, seek- 
ing to understand and to interpret. His reverence 
made man great. 
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time and hence there is a history of society. But 
it is not the isolated fact that is the object of inter- 
est. It is the social fact as one of a series. Acts 
tend to group themselves. Given a certain degree 
of development in the state, and correspondences are 
found in the form of the family and in the quality 
of religious institutions. Societies are not made, 
they grow. Society exhibits certain organs or 
institutions through which it does its work and 
expresses its life. Similarity of social organs does 
not mean that the two groups in comparison neces- 
sarily have a common origin or that one group has 
borrowed from the other. These social resem- 
blances mark a much profounder law, namely, that 
societies at similar stages of development, under 
similar conditions, manifest similar characteristics. 
The form of the family, that is, whether the home 
shelters one wife or several, is not based upon what 
we moderns call moral grounds so much as it is 
upon the supply of food products and the economic 
and political organization of the group. Nor does 
this statement mean that ethical motives are not 
universal and profoundly significant. 

Sociology may be defined as a study of the 
agents, processes, results, and tendencies of social 
development. The active agents are human beings, 
and a study of them as related to the history of any 
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torn, but when the tribe becomes a nation, custom 
becomes law and the exercise of power is regulated 
to such degree that in effect every nation possesses 
a constitution whether it be a written document or 
not. 

The agents of social evolution must be studied as 
a social group, but it must be remembered that the 
group is fashioned by the place where it lives, for 
that furnishes soil, natural resources, climate and 
occupation. 

But it would be a very meager account of a 
social group to furnish a full statement of its 
physical surroundings and to give a complete 
analysis of its social organization. The strength of 
a group consists in the number of interests which 
it holds in common. When it has one history, one 
custom, one religion, one land, and when it has 
also a practical equality of economic conditions, the 
group is strong in a social sense, though it may 
have neither army for defense nor large natural 
resources for its activities. But not alone must 
these things be considered. There is a further 
matter more difficult of definition as it is harder to 
put in scientific form. And that is the study of the 
soul of the social group. The common faiths, 
aspirations, ideas, and hopes of a people are its 
essential life. These may manifest themselves in 
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not always easy for wise Abraham to send Lot and 
his cattle in some other direction because the whole 
land lay before him. As men passed from the 
nomad state as hunters or shepherds, built for 
themselves houses, cultivated the soil, took up defi- 
nite occupations, and saturated the whole of life 
with local color, the action and reaction of the 
types of social life became increasingly impressive. 
When alien races and diverse faiths confronted 
each other, it might not always be the cause of 
war, but it was always the occasion of psychical 
conflict. Israel by the Nile or near the Euphrates 
must reckon with Egyptian or with Persian. It 
must be noted that the deeper the contrast between 
the forms of life, the more significant the impact. 
Turk and Armenian are each different and each 
worse because the fortunes of history have brought 
them into relationship, but Germany and England 
are each greater because of the other. 

So much has been said of the agents of social 
development, it will not be needful to linger at 
length upon the other parts of the definition of 
sociology. 

A study of the processes of social development 
marks the action and reaction of the group upon 
its physical surroundings, its increase in size, the 
changes in form and content of its physical inherit- 
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tendencies of social evolution, the historian becomes 
prophet, and he may be even a scientific prophet, 
surely a new thing among men, if he can compare 
the social group of which he speaks with other 
social groups, an older past, and a more venerable 
development. But the chief value of the study of 
the tendencies of social development is not to lead 
men to submit blindly to what has always happened. 
It is rather to stir their creative faculty and to 
quicken in them a sense of obligation to repeat the 
victories and to avoid the mistakes of those who 
have gone before. Sociology is more than an instru- 
ment for the interpretation of history. It aspires 
to be counselor and guide to the leaders of men. 

The outstanding fact in human history is the 
march of the race toward opportunity and freedom. 
The early man was largely influenced by climate 
and soil. The cultivated man builds for himself, 
not alone houses for shelter, but all manner of con- 
ventions against the brute tyrannies of matter and of 
force. He not only has a wider fauna than any other 
animal, but he has also enriched his diet from every 
corner of the globe. So he seeks to make every op- 
portunity and every possession available in every 
place. Neither men nor nations have yet realized 
upon the great gift of freedom. But the triumphant 
psychical man will one day be king of the world. 
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in a less marked degree, the higher animals group 
themselves together for a longer or shorter time in 
ways that indicate the purpose. 

But man is the only animal that has a religion. 
To him it has always been necessary to interpret 
the forces round about him in terms of the super- 
natural. It is generally agreed that some form 
of religion is found among all tribes of men. His 
religion marks him a man, and the nature of his 
religion gives an account of the kind of man he 
has become. Religion recognizes a common bond 
between the worshiper and the object of his 
worship, but it also recognizes his companions as 
fellow worshipers with like needs and relationships. 
Society has always been held together by the com- 
mon interests in which its members have shared. 
The strength of the interests describes the strength 
of the society. After the most elementary wants 
are satisfied, every social group is chiefly marked 
by the object which it worships and the way in 
which it offers its devotions. 

The unity of the human race is disclosed in the 
oneness of its interests. All human beings that live 
together must have some kind of a government and 
so the political interest is universal, though it mani- 
fests itself all the way from the occasional chief 
chosen for a special purpose at a special time, to 
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The Hebrew sense of sin, founded upon the thought 
of a fire-smitten mountain that quaked under the 
burning feet of an awful Jehovah uttering his law 
in tones of thunder, is instinct with the beginnings 
of righteousness. On the other hand, a Greek 
Olympus, where the jocund gods enjoy a happy suc- 
cession of banquets with a divine digestion that can 
never be impaired, presents a picture of celestial 
powers engaged in breaking all the commandments 
that Jehovah has ever given. The Greek concep- 
tion of sin, therefore, has little to do with what we 
moderns call morality. 

It will be seen at last that every religion has its 
essence in the idea which it holds of God. The 
idol or the totem are curious efforts to make visible 
to human senses the god which early men began to 
worship. Ancestor worship, nature worship, and 
hero worship grew out of a dominant idea which 
interprets for the worshiper most perfectly his 
conception of the supernatural. The various forms 
of monotheism have been possible because the one 
God which each of them has recognized possessed 
qualities which were unknown to the god of the 
other religion. Religion is an effort at the interpre- 
tation of power and of life. Manifestly, the kind 
of power the object of worship possesses and the 
way in which he uses the power will determine the 
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the victories of the whole roll-call of human saints, 
and he feels that he may dare to share the promises 
which were effective in the ancient days. 

Quite different is the study of the Bible from the 
literary point of view. With authority masters of 
words classify the contents, divide them into various 
departments of prose and poetry, study the form in 
which the material is cast, and make visible the 
content of worth and of beauty. John Bright was 
nourished largely upon the Bible and became the 
most forceful Saxon orator of his day. John 
Ruskin, of an almost opposite type of gift and 
character, tells the world that it was through the 
study of the Bible in his youth that he acquired "the 
faculty of taking pains," and was saved from the 
imitation of base or common forms of speech. 
Almost every great writer of English is under 
special, as well as general, obligation to the literary 
form of the Old Testament. 

The historical study of the Bible may deal with 
political facts of the Hebrew people in relation with 
other nations, and lead to a study of archaeology 
or other survivals of pre-Christian history. Or it 
may be a study of the religious life of the Old 
Testament in comparison with the other great forms 
of faith, and so furnish the basis for the science of 
comparative religion. 
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The object of that study is sociological. It will 
seek a frank account of the growth and function of 
the various Hebrew institutions, with some attempt 
at their comparison with like institutions in similar 
social groups. It is believed that the Bible is par- 
ticularly adapted to such treatment. It furnishes 
such a naive and first-hand account of the origin 
and development of institutions and it will probably 
appear that the historical parts of the Old Testa- 
ment are among our most precious possessions for 
the purpose of scientific study. Such a study, if 
successful, will furnish guidance for the interpre- 
tation of the Bible in the other departments in 
which it is used. And it may be found that the 
sociological examination of the Bible will be of 
importance as an introduction to the general science 
of sociology. When general principles can stand 
the test of concrete illustration, they are at once 
more secure and more serviceable. 

The New Testament is not available for sociolog- 
ical study because it does not present institutions 
in sufficient perspective. The elevation of special 
discussions of particular incidents in human life 
into general principles for the conduct of all life, 
is an extremely difficult task. It does not question 
the permanent value or even the divine origin of 
the Sermon on the Mount to say that its literal use 
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be the recognition of the power of religious ideas 
and their correlation with political and economic 
concerns. Industrial institutions, as well as the 
family and the state, were profoundly influenced by 
the local conditions under which the Hebrew peo- 
ple lived at various times in their social experience. 
The religious significance of their ideas embodied 
in their institutions has a note of universal author- 
ity, and it is of the first scientific importance to dis- 
cover their nature and history. 

The sociological study of the idea of God differs 
entirely from either its philosophical or its religious 
significance, and it is worth while to consider the 
distinction. Philosophy has to do with the specu- 
lative aspects of the idea; religion has to do with 
its power to inspire worship and create character; 
but science has to watch the working form that the 
idea takes and its practical aspects in the realm of 
affairs. The development of the idea of God in 
Hebrew history sheds light upon the analogous 
unfolding first of all of the religious forms, but 
afterward of all other institutions. 
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result of successful cultivation of fertile soil, liber- 
ating labor for industrial and commercial employ- 
ments. It must be conceded that Israel worked out 
an important civilization. So great a literature 
would have been impossible to a rude people. The 
strength of the army, when all deductions are 
made, is sufficient to show the strength of the peo- 
ple. The luxury of the upper classes, so strongly 
denounced by the prophets, indicates a surplus of 
wealth. Palestine was not the finest country in the 
world, but a country that could breed such war- 
riors, poets, and sages, must have proved more 
favorable for human livelihood than many critics 
have supposed. Perhaps in the balance of advan- 
tages and difficulties there was exactly the sort of 
conditions for making a great breed of men. 
Scotland, Norway, and New England, as well as 
Greece, have been chiefly noted for the making of 
men. Palestine, in some respects superior, was in 
this respect at least the equal of any of them. 

The land from the snow peak of the great Mt. 
Hermon in the Lebanon range down to the Dead 
Sea, and from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
offers such a variety of soil and climate, and the 
location, practically at the junction of three conti- 
nents, offers such contiguity that it was in some 
respects the best place on the planet for the develop- 
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But who were these Hebrews? They were cer- 
tainly not near the beginnings of things, and we 
cannot take the short account between the opening 
of Genesis and the call of Abraham as anything 
like a full narrative of the history of the human 
family. Nor will it do to suppose that Shem, Ham 
and Japhet were a lonely trinity who peopled the 
whole earth. 

The Semites were a great race and of very great 
antiquity. Long before Joshua led his people 
across the Jordan and long before the promises 
were made to Abram, the Semites were in Canaan. 
And before Nebuchadnezzar lived, and long before 
Moses, the Babylonians had overrun Canaan. 
Arabia was probably the cradle of the Semitic peo- 
ples, and these peoples included not only Arabi- 
ans, but Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, and 
Canaanites. It is now certain that the speech of 
Canaan, Edom, and Moab were dialects of one 
language. The "language of Canaan" was one 
speech just as the speech of Britain is one language. 

The Moabite Stone, now to be seen in the 
museum of the Louvre, with its thirty-four lines in 
the Hebrew-Phoenician characters and which records 
the victory of Mesha, king of Moab, over Israel, is 
a proof discovered to us in modern times of the 
substantial unity of these people, which is far more 
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and the Euphrates. These two were part of its 
environment. 

It would be a gross mistake to suppose that 
environment is chiefly physical, at least after the 
human race passes beyond the primitive stages. It 
is chiefly social. It is the action of group upon 
group, taking two chief forms, war and commerce, 
and it is perhaps difficult to decide which form of 
contact is the more effective influence. The Is- 
raelites had not only the larger life of the Eu- 
phrates from which they are said to have come in 
the loins of Abraham, and of Egypt where the sons 
of m Jacob made their home, but they had a much 
more intricate social environment in the families of 
Canaan, many of them their kinsmen whom they 
found in the land, who lived with them, who were 
absorbed by them, but not without the defeated 
leaving many and many a mark upon the institu- 
tions and life of the conquerors. This is the old 
story of history. The men of the soil strangely 
influence the life of the foreigners who come to 
rule over them. So did the Greeks affect the 
Romans, which was the influence of culture, and so 
did the Saxons triumph at last over the invading 
Normans, which was the influence of numbers and 
of strength. Of this we shall see more as we study 
the development of religious institutions. 
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among the people of Europe. But the doctrine that 
the men with the long heads succeed in living in the 
lowlands, amassing wealth and gaining power, may 
just as readily give way to the doctrine that low- 
lands, wealth, and power tend to develop a longer 
form of head in the men who possess them. The 
color distinctions of the race are very old, however 
unsatisfactory they may be from a scientific point of 
view. The characteristic distinction in features seems 
also to be ancient, and scholars claim to have recog- 
nized upon Egyptian monuments thousands of years 
old the likeness of Aryan, Mongolian, and Negro. 

Lester F. Ward, the American sociologist, was 
the first to emphasize distinctly the psychical fac- 
tors in human development as opposed to the idea 
that social groups grow, develop, and decay, just 
as plants or animals do. In this matter he stood 
over against the position taken by Herbert Spencer. 
We may not agree with his conception of what a 
psychical factor is, nor even follow him in his con- 
clusions as to what the psychical factor does, but 
the distinction has become one of the greatest 
moment to all students of social science. In some 
form or other the doctrine of mental qualities and 
resources as marks of distinction among the peo- 
ples of the earth is coming into sway over the 
minds of scholars. Gabriel Tarde, whose untimely 
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tribes some were military and loved to fight and 
steal. Some developed a spirit of peace which 
degenerated at times into cowardice. These men 
must take upon them the burden of toil. It would 
be easy to show that the art, the literature, and all 
the higher expressions of the life of the various 
peoples, fully support the doctrine here set forth. 
The significance of the race type of the Hebrew in 
neither ancient nor modern times has been in any 
question of head form, for in this he seems to assim- 
ilate to the people among whom he lives. It is not 
at all in the special marks of physiognomy sometimes 
seen and with which we associate the word "Jew." 
In Palestine the Jew, the Arab, and the Syrian can 
scarcely be marked one from the other save in the 
various Jew groups living together in Jerusalem. 

It was the content of the religious experience of 
the Hebrew that made him a chosen and a peculiar 
people. It was his pathetic and age-long struggle 
after God, a struggle unique among the nations of 
the earth. When the Hebrew is described as one 
of the Semites, he .has not been disclosed. It is far 
more scientific to say the Hebrews were the people 
of Jehovah. Their common religious life marks 
them in their history as a nation, and it is the same 
common religious life which has thus far preserved 
them as one people in the Dispersion. 
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apparatus of religion undergoes serious modifica- 
tion, it is because the fundamental religious ideas 
have also undergone change. 

Philosophy may be under compulsion to account 
for the idea of God, but sociology accepts the idea 
of God as an historic fact and seeks to exhibit its 
workings in human affairs. Fortunately we do not 
have to attempt an explanation of religious origins. 
Religion is a human experience at once primary 
and universal. It is found in some form among 
all peoples. It is probably the most distinctive 
human interest. Man is most man when he prays^Z 
Other animals show rudiments of the property 
idea. The religious interest and the economic in- 
terest are the two great forces to take account of 
in estimating human experience. The altar and 
the prayer, the hope and the fear, arise where God 
is. The Hebrew people in having a religion share 
in the common experience of the race. The 
uniqueness of Hebrew history consists in the fact 
that religion is from the beginning and to the end 
its chief interest. Among no other people is there 
anything like such a history of the idea of God as 
among the Hebrews. It was their unique experi- 
ence to begin with a form of religion showing 
many processes of earlier survivals but which 
worked out in the course of centuries into a per- 
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the exhibition of costumes in some historical 
museum. 

It is necessary to pause here and take our bear- 
ings. Men at no time have been able to hold views 
on any subject except as related to human experi- 
ence and except as conditioned by human culture. 
The same stars have lit up the sky of night since 
the beginning, but it needed the slow development 
of mathematics and the still slower development of 
the telescope to furnish for us a map of the heavens 
and an intelligible account of other worlds than 
ours. The study of the stars as a history passes 
from astrology into astronomy with the enlarge- 
ment of human experience and with the develop- 
ment of science. 

It would not be rational to say that there is no 
such thing as beauty because Art has a history. 
From some points of view the crude and pathetic 
beginnings of artistic representation in the adorn- 
ment, or even mutilation, of the body are more 
impressive than painting, statue, or cathedral. 
They exhibit the stir of life behind the heart of 
man and the promises of the infinite travail before 
there shall be born to the race any authoritative 
expression of human wonder and imagination. 
The experience of every living thing is affected 
by its own organization and environment. The 
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of social groups are influential in determining not 
alone the nature of worship, the position of the 
priesthood, the nature of the shrine, but also the 
character of the fundamental ideas which religion 
seeks to express. The Hebrew history therefore 
shares with other human history in the disclosure 
and the unfolding of religious ideas and of religious 
life. It differs from every other history in the 
value of its experience and the permanence of the 
result. 

In dealing with the material furnished by the 
Bible, the problem to exhibit the idea of God 
actually at work among men, and hence the record 
as history, must remain our chief concern. The 
literature lends itself to this treatment because most 
of the modern problems were entirely foreign to 
the minds of the men who wrote the books and the 
material is furnished for us without preconception 
or prejudice. • 

For the sake of those who would understand, a 
word is offered here not needful to the scope of our 
scientific study. But it is a word that may be 
spoken from one man to another to help him in his 
difficulty. The universe is a perpetual library of 
perfect revelation. It exhibited a perfect botany 
before Linnaeus and a perfect astronomy before 
Copernicus. It contained a perfect catalog of all 
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does not seem to have been so among the Hebrews. 
Blasphemy was of special importance because it 
cast contempt upon the divine name. It was, there- 
fore, treason against the Most High. The sin of 
the son of Shelomith (Lev. xxiv. n) was that he 
blasphemed the Name and cursed. In the Second 
Law (Deut. xxviii. 58) the people were called upon 
to fear "this glorious and fearful name Jehovah thy 
God" under penalty of all the plagues and diseases 
that had been known by Egypt. 

Jehovah was this sacred name. Again and again 
in the account in Exodus, Jehovah is called by way 
of eminence the "God of the Hebrews." Nearly 
seven thousand times does this name occur in the 
Old Testament scriptures, and the history of the 
idea of God is largely concerned with transactions 
which Jehovah had with his own people. 

The only other sacred name that we need to 
consider with any particularity is Elohim, which is 
often found in combination with Jehovah. Jehovah 
Elohim, or the Lord God. But the word Elohim is 
significant because it is not always used as another 
name of Jehovah. The gods of Egypt were also 
called Elohim (Ex. xii. 12). This word Elohim 
seems to signify the Heavenly Powers and may be 
regarded either as plural or singular. So it is the 
name distinctive of the great hymn of creation with 
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called again and again by the name given to divini- 
ties in general. His place among them, however, 
is held secure. As one of the old Hebrew lyrics 
sings, "Give unto Jehovah, O ye Elohhn, give unto 
Jehovah glory and strength." For our purposes 
it is not necessary to consider the various theories 
of the documents used in composition of the Hebrew 
books as exhibited by the use of the divine names. 
A consistent development of the idea of God is 
not found in the scriptures. Some would explain 
this by the confusion of the documents and the 
accidents of editors. Whatever truth there may be 
in these contentions, it does not really affect the 
problem, for it may be noted that the development 
of no other great human interest is regular. Men 
do not ascend in wisdom and character step by step. 
Individuals may be explicable as the interpreters of 
groups conditioned by particular social circum- 
stances, while the individuals whom we select as 
to another. It is at the roots of social growths that 
the unities are found. For our purposes we accept 
the narrative as it stands, and with very few sug- 
gestions it is self-explanatory. God comes occa- 
sionally to meet with those for whom He cares. He 
glorifies by His presence the emergencies of life. 
Even in the gracious garden where man is yet 
untouched by sin, Adam has no constant companion- 
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In the case of Jacob the Lord speaks down to 
him out of heaven from the top of the angel-bur- 
dened ladder and announces that He is the family 
God, the Jehovah God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and Jacob promises Him after waking from the 
happy dream, ten per cent of all the profit that he 
may make in the foreign country if Jehovah will 
only care for him until he come back again in 
peace, and he says significantly "then shall Jehovah 
be my God" (Gen. xxviii.), but who shall be your 
God, O Jacob, if things go wrong and you are not 
protected ? 

In the story of Laban and Jacob, significant to 
us in many ways, Laban acknowledges that the 
God of Jacob's clan has spoken the night before, 
and consequently He will do him no harm. But 
yet he demands that his household gods which 
Rachel has stolen should be returned (Gen. xxxi.). 
Jacob goes his way, the angels of the Lord meet 
him on the way, and later the lonely Jacob wrestles 
with a man until the breaking of the day, and it 
was not until his thigh shrank and the morning 
broke that the newly baptized Israel, no longer a 
supplanter, discovered that his struggle had been 
with God (Gen. xxxii.). 

Many tribes of men have worshiped the sun in 
the heavens and fire upon the earth as the symbol 
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scribed as overtaking the men who offered strange 
incense before the Lord, it was denied to Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram to die the common death. Not 
only did the earth open and swallow them up, but 
a fire came down from the Lord and consumed two 
hundred and fifty men (Num. xvi.). It became 
a tradition in Israel, and long after Isaiah him- 
self continued the symbol "and the light of Israel 
shall be for a fire and His Holy One for a flame." 
The author of the Second Law declares "The 
Lord Thy God is a consuming fire." And once 
more, "Understand, therefore, this day that the 
Lord thy God is He which goeth before thee as 
a consuming fire who shall destroy thee and shall 
bring thee down before thy face" (Deut. iv. 24, 
ix. 3). 

No wonder that this fiery symbol became a tra- 
dition in Israel, for in the solemn memory of the 
giving of the Law the account is "And Mt. Sinai 
was altogether on a smoke because the Lord de- 
scended upon it in fire and the smoke thereof 
ascended as the smoke of a furnace ; and the whole 
mountain quaked greatly ; and the sight of the glory 
of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of 
the mountain in the eyes of the children of Israel 
(Ex. xix. 18, xxiv. 17). The author of Deu- 
teronomy puts upon the lips of Moses a strong 
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served the people when in the tide of years it was 
scattered abroad over the face of the earth. 

This man Moses is revealed to us clearly across 
the generations. However we may take from him, 
and perhaps rightly, many of the statutes called by 
his name, however much we may be inclined to 
suppose that many of the words placed in the record 
upon his lips were later voices in Hebrew history, 
yet more than ever as we go forward in our study 
will it appear that there is a permanent and irredu- 
cible tradition which places him among the greatest 
men of history. As Mahomet some two thousand 
years after gathered other Semitic tribes and taught 
them that the Lord is one God, so the greater 
Moses under greater difficulties laid the foundations 
of the state in spite of the current idolatry of the 
people as shown again and again through the his- 
tory, upon the rock of one God, their Deliverer, 
Lawgiver, Providence, and Judge. Nor does it 
affect the historicity of his work to suppose that 
after he was dead, the people failed to live up to his 
high levels, to remember his revelations, and to 
practise his requirements. Of that further evolu- 
tion of the divine idea we have yet to speak. The 
Book of Psalms is the great hymnbook of the ages, 
and includes lyrics of such difference of content 
and purpose that they must be referred to almost 
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sovereignty of Jehovah even to the shadow of the 
house of Rimmon. 

David was a true servant of Jehovah. Black 
sins he committed, no doubt, but among them was 
not the sin of idolatry. Like Abraham and Moses 
he expected a permanent nation which God should 
establish for Himself to be His people forever. 
As Jehovah had chosen Israel for His people, so 
He had chosen David for their king, and as the 
kingdom was to last forever, so were his house 
and throne. Only once in the administration of 
his kingdom did David sin against Jehovah, and the 
dark story states, "the anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Israel and he moved David against 
them saying, Go number Israel and Judah" 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 1). The answer to this sin of 
David was a pestilence of three days and a destroy- 
ing angel sent forth to smite the people. Just 
where the sin was in numbering Israel the record 
does not well inform us, nor are we helped by the 
account of the later writer who declares, "And 
Satan stood up against Israel and moved David to 
number Israel" (1 Chron. xxi. 1). The only thing 
that stands out clearly is the fact that David pre- 
ferred pestilence to either famine or destructive 
war and he declares to the prophet Gad, "Let us 
fall now into the hand of Jehovah, for his mercies 
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Jehovah is a family God, a clan God, a tribal God, 
and a national God as the social group changes 
and enlarges. He becomes at last the universal 
God in the religious climax of the Hebrew life. It 
began with an almost universal polytheism in which 
it is well recognized that other peoples have their 
own gods who confer benefits upon them, as Jepthah 
in his controversy with the king of Ammon says, 
"Wilt thou not possess that which Chemosh thy god 
giveth thee to possess so whomsoever Jehovah our 
God hath dispossessed from before us, them will 
he possess" (Judges xi. 24). 

But Ragnarok, the twilight of the gods, was to 
fall upon all the deities of Canaan. The victory of 
Jehovah was to become universal, and it is sig- 
nificant that this view comes to its throne when the 
war powers struggle for Israel, when its doom is 
forecast and when out of the struggle there arises 
upon the consciousness of Israel for the first time 
among men the conception of a universal philosophy 
of history. That philosophy is based upon religion 
and the roll-call of the nations is made that the 
* doom of them all may be pronounced. Thus does 
vision conquer fact in the days which waited for 
the destruction of the visible throne of David. 

The Book of Deuteronomy contains the great 
law, "Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our God is one 
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but in the beginning his duties were not regular or 
defined. It was the crisis of danger that brought 
him to the front. Because he could fight he was 
also permitted to rule. At a time when only the 
animal wants were insistent and the ability to satisfy 
them was small, the physical life was the chief 
object of interest. It was impossible for crude and 
undeveloped men without organized industries, 
dependent at first upon hunting and fishing, and 
the native fruits of the earth, to live in large com- 
panies. The smallness of the early social group pre- 
vented anything like full organization, just as much 
as the lack of capacity made men unfit for varied 
duties. All of the higher development of a people, 
as well as the enlargement of the size of the social 
group, needed the foundation of material success, 
and first of all was the importance of a surplus food 
supply. The beginnings of agriculture are the 
beginnings of a possible civilization. 

The head of the clan, or tribe, is at once soldier, 
law giver, judge and priest ; as the functions are all 
found in one person, so the exercise of them has no 
rule except that of certain customs, growing with 
time, which are handed down from generation to 
generation. When prosperity increases, the group 
enlarges, the official functions become more varied, 
and, at the same time, more definite. Early laws 
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definite divisions until it becomes developed and 
enlarged. The shoemaker at his bench used to 
make a shoe. Now no man makes a shoe, but only 
a part of one in a great factory, but in combination 
with many other persons the shoe is made. The 
shoemaker at his bench represents at once the 
largeness and the imperfection of authority in a 
social group exercised by one person. The factory 
exhibits the order and life of a highly developed 
community. 

The development of the priesthood follows the 
order of the development of all other offices with 
special functions in human institutions. The 
functions are at first vague, and may be performed 
by any suitable person. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that the primary phenomena of re- 
ligion relate to sacred acts rather than to sacred 
persons. It will be seen that the development of 
the priesthood in Israel follows the order observed 
in the development of the priesthood elsewhere just 
as the priesthood universally follows the order of 
the development of all official functions from 
vagueness to definiteness, from the free volition of 
the individual to the authority of the social group. 

Chronologically we should deal, therefore, first 
with forms of worship, but it seems better in the 
logical order to watch first the development of the 
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people seems to have been confirmed by an early 
statute prescribing a method of service for use by 
the people generally : "An altar of earth thou shalt 
make unto me and shall sacrifice thereon thy burnt- 
offerings and thy peace-offerings, thy sheep and 
thine oxen. In all places where I record my name 
I will come unto thee and I will bless thee, and if 
thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not 
build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it thou hast polluted it" (Ex. xx. 24-26). 

The priests had the charge of the sanctuaries 
where these existed; they consulted oracles; they 
conducted the services of religions. The develop- 
ment of a particular order of men in Israel to 
whom was committed the function of the priest- 
hood may be traced, though not without difficulty. 

According to the early record, Moses seems to 
have been the priest of the tent of meeting in the 
wilderness while Joshua kept guard over it. It was 
Moses who pitched the tabernacle without the camp, 
and when he went to the tabernacle every man 
rose up and stood in his tent door. At the same 
time, the record seems to indicate that every man 
might go himself to seek the Lord at this tabernacle 
outside the camp (Ex. xxxiii. 7-1 1). Here Moses 
seems not only to have been lawgiver and judge, 
but also priest. The union of these functions in 
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any more than there was a regularly organized state 
with king and court. There was a house of the 
Lord in Shiloh in the days of Samuel, whither he 
went and where Eli and his sons served as priests, 
and all the evidence points to the slow and irregu- 
lar evolution of the sacred office. 

What then became of the priesthood of Aaron? 
It is quite within reason to suppose that Moses 
may have handed over the function of priest to 
his brother, as many another chieftain has done in 
the course of history. It is possible, also, that even 
at that time the office was promised to his heirs 
and successors. We read that Phinehas the grand- 
son of Aaron turned away the wrath of Jehovah 
from Israel and to him there came this promise: 
"Behold, I give unto him my covenant of peace, and 
he shall have it and his seed after him, even the 
covenant of an everlasting priesthood, because he 
was zealous for his God" (Num. xxv. 13). It is 
perfectly certain that at the time the Second Law 
was written not only were the priests recognized as 
belonging exclusively to the tribe of Levi, but the 
priests themselves seem as superior officers to be 
distinguished from the general body of the Levites. 

* 

There was to be no inheritance for them in Israel, 
but they were to have a share in the fruits and 
flocks of the other tribes. 
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SACRED PERSONS ••fqt 

In the days of David the house of Zadok came £q» # .\ - : 
a position of leadership which seems to have re-\* # * 
mained to them thereafter. Abiathar had been the 
high priest. In the time of the conspiracy of 
Absalom, Zadok and Abiathar are named together 
as high priests, and here Zadok's name comes first. 
The interpretation of this matter is found later, 
when we discover that Abiathar intrigued that the 
succession of the throne after the death of David 
should descend to Adonijah, while Zadok stood 
with Nathan the prophet in favor of the succession 
of Solomon. We have here an account of a reli- 
gious intrigue in politics which makes it sound as 
though it might have been in the Middle Ages at 
any of the courts of Europe. The family of Zadok 
never lost this preeminence, according to Ezekiel, 
who declares that the sons of Zadok among the sons 
of Levi are those who come near to the Lord to 
minister unto him, and the house of Zadok becomes 
thereafter the ruling religious family. As Solomon 
banished Abiathar, so after the division of the king- 
dom Jeroboam made a house of high places for 
Israel, and made priests of the lowest of the people 
who were not of the sons of Levi. 

The struggle between church and state, priest 
and king, is one of the recurrent facts in human 
history. Samuel, representing religion, commands 
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.\V-fhe throne in anointing Saul and afterward removes 

m 

;• the scepter from Saul and anoints David. In the 
northern kingdom religion in the person of the 
prophets sets up one dynasty and pulls down an- 
other. But in the great royal days of David and of 
Solomon they organized the functions of religion 
and the priest was subordinate to the king. After 
the captivity the priest came to the control which 
remained permanent during the life of the nation. 
It is not easy to sift out the record of the laws, 
but it is very evident what was the course of the 
history. In early days the head of the family 
offered the sacrifice, identifying the father and the 
priest. After the development of the tribes and 
during the formation of the nation, important men 
of any station might act in the capacity of priest 
at the altar of sacrifice. Gradually the priestly 
order is erected out of the tribe of Levi, and then 
out of a single family of that tribe, for whose action 
special regulations, full and minute, are found in 
the final law. To the priests was committed the 
care of the sanctity of Israel, and under penalty of 
death no one might offer sacrifice save the priestly 
tribe. 

It may be noted that the function of the priest 
is not the same throughout the history, and this 
must be briefly considered. In early time they have 
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He was not expected to arm himself with coat of 
mail as many a priest and bishop has done and go 
out to battle with his own hands, but at least he 
must inspire and promise for his people the help of 
Jehovah, the God of battles. "When thou goest out 
to battle against thine enemies and seest horses and 
chariots and a people more than thou, be not afraid 
of them, for the Lord thy God is with thee which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt, and it 
shall be when ye are come nigh unto the battle that 
the priest shall approach and speak unto the peo- 
ple and shall say unto them, Hear O Israel, ye ap- 
proach this day into battle against your enemies. 
Let not your hearts faint, fear not and do not 
tremble, neither be ye terrified because of them for 
the Lord your God is he that goeth with you to fight 
for you and against your enemies to save you" 
(Deut. xx. 1-6). 

The final development of the priesthood, of 
course, is connected with the establishment of one 
central shrine at Jerusalem where alone sacrifices 
might be offered. But this must be left for a 
special discussion of sacred places. The history of 
the development of the priesthood in Israel com- 
pares with the unfolding of the same office among 
other peoples. The priestly function is usually con- 
fined to the family unit in the first instance, and 
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ment of the divine office of priest goes the increas- 
ing complexity of the religious ritual. Simple and 
occasional rites will no longer serve. Appointed 
feast days, the growth of rigorous duties, and the 
complexities of worship increase the arduous tasks 
of religion, and the varied functions call for a par- 
ticular religious caste. As the Hebrew priest 
promised the help of Jehovah to the warlike 
Hebrews, so the priests promised help from the 
gods among the more warlike Spartans. The 
judicial function of the priest is not only illustrated 
in old English and German law, but is found 
among the tribes of both South America and Africa 
as well. 

To sum up: We have seen the slow development 
in Israel of a special priestly caste. We have 
found that the services of religion become highly 
specialized when the central authority becomes ex- 
tended and complete. It will be seen that the 
ritual becomes more and more extended and exact 
as time goes on. Whether the Book of Leviticus 
were written by Moses or not is of no importance 
to this study, but this study shows that the observ- 
ance of the Book of Leviticus lies at the comple- 
tion of the development of the Jewish Church. 
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In the account of the distribution of the land in 
Joshua, we are told that the children of Joseph were 
the head of two tribes and "therefore they gave no 
part unto the Levites in the land save cities to 
dwell in with their suburbs." However, the title 
deed to lands recorded in the Book of Joshua were 
not immediately of sufficient authority to put the 
owners of them into possession of the land, as we 
learn in the historic story of the growth of Israel. 

After the kingdom was divided, Jeroboam chose 
two old sanctuaries, one at Bethel and the other at 
Dan, and "made priests from among all the people 
that were not of the sons of Levi," which is a dis- 
tinct intimation that at the time of the division of 
the kingdom the southern part of the kingdom had 
definitely accepted the idea that the Levites were a 
sacred tribe. It is to be noted, however, that the 
prophets Amos and Hosea do not deny the levitical 
rank to the northern priests. 

There seems to have been no formal distinction 
between the priests and Levites in any of the earlier 
history. Any male of the house of Levi was en- 
titled to be a priest. The Levites are specially men- 
tioned as having authority to give the divine bless- 
ing, which, of course, is essentially a priestly 
function. 

Lists of various cities are given, with their sur- 
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correctness of all the genealogies in the Old Testa- 
ment. After the Exile, priests and Levites were 
carefully distinguished from each other. The 
priests seem to have been more numerous than the 
Levites and the religious function had become a 
holy office rather than the function of a tribe. No 
clear view of the development of the religious 
order can be taken without having in mind the 
gradual exclusion of outside places of worship and 
the development of the central shrine at Jerusalem. 
The development of the uniqueness of Jerusalem 
must run parallel to the definiteness of function 
upon the part of the men who performed the serv- 
ice. But it is not until the great reforms under 
Josiah that unity of religion begins to have a sub- 
stantial foundation in Israel. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROPHETS 

The unprofessional holy office in Israel was that 
held by individuals, usually not anointed, called 
prophets. They belonged to no special tribe; they 
seem to have been inducted into office by no special 
ceremony ; but their development runs parallel with 
that of Israel and throws great light upon much of 
its life. Indeed, the most valuable history in the 
Old Testament is that found in the Books of the 
Prophets. The prophet, however, was not left 
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mark the prophet, yet he was not without his own 
particular kind of vestment. The hairy mantle of 
the great Elijah was probably not unusual, just as 
the goat's hair mantle was of special significance 
to the Bedouins, and when one of the later prophets 
speaks of the days to come he adds, "neither shall 
they wear a rough garment to deceive." 

The divinations seem to have been connected 
rather with the function of the priest than with that 
of the prophet. Diviners, oracles, magicians, sooth- 
sayers, were found in some form or other among 
many peoples. Moses met them in Egypt, Daniel 
found them in Babylon, Greece had her Delphi, 
and so on among many peoples and tribes. 

The notices of the prophets are hardly sufficient 
to indicate that there were regular communities in 
which they lived in common after the fashion of 
monasteries. And yet it would seem from the 
stories of Elijah and Elisha that possibly there 
were. However, it was not from these schools, nor 
as representing their special wisdom, that the great 
prophetic voices spoke. Elijah shows what the 
prophet can do in politics and that here he may 
even be the rival of the priest, for he destroys the 
throne in two kingdoms and anoints Hazael for 
Syria and Jehu for Israel while he left the succes- 
sion of his own office to Elisha. 



CHAPTER VIII 
SACRED PLACES 

THE ALTAR 

Every religion has had its sacred places. Natur- 
ally, the nature of the religion has influenced the 
conception of the sacred place. There have been 
holy caves, holy fountains, holy trees, holy altars, 
holy temples, and holy areas of land sometimes not 
inclosed at all or inclosed by walls. Ancestor wor- 
shipers have had a tendency to make their tombs 
places devoted to their religion. Sacred trees and 
fountains have come into nature worship, and it 
may be that sacred caves have even descended from 
the cave dwellers. The sacred place shows a de- 
velopment parallel to that of the sacred man. 
Among the Hebrews, as among most peoples, the 
altars were older than temples. The first recorded 
altar is that of Noah built unto the Lord upon 
landing from his voyage, when he took of every 
clean beast and every clean fowl and offered them. 
This altar was probably of earth, and that seems to 
have been the primitive form. An ancient law 
reads : "An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me 
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there, and make there an altar unto God;" and we 
read further that Jacob took from his people in 
preparation for this worship, all their strange gods, 
and their earrings, and "Jacob hid them under the 
oak which was by Shechem." Here is a notice of 
the holy tree and the beginning of another holy 
shrine. Shechem, too, is a place honored by a 
visit from Abraham. It was where Joshua uttered 
his farewell to Israel, and "there he took a great 
stone and set up there under an oak that was by 
the sanctuary of the Lord," and here went the ten 
tribes to set up Rehoboam as king. 

Another of the sacred places of Israel was the 
town called Hebron. It was here also that Abram 
rested his tent for a long residence and built there 
an altar unto the Lord. The place was further 
sanctified by the memorable theophany when the 
Lord appeared unto him in the plains of Mamreh 
and "he sat in the tent door in the heat of the day." 

And after the great battle of Israel with Amalek, 
Moses set up an altar and called the name of it 
"The Lord my Banner." 

It is evident that the erection of an altar was 
proper in any place of significance, and in the days 
of the making of Israel recorded in Judges and 
Samuel, there were altars in many places. The 
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already erected. It seems that he himself offered 
his own sacrifices, and it seems that this altar 
became his own special way of approaching God. 

Sacred trees have already been referred to. 
Abraham is said to have planted one in Beersheba. 
It was under an oak at Shechem that Jacob hid his 
treasures ; it was under an oak that Gideon met the 
angel of the Lord and there built an altar, and, 
long before, the nurse of Rebecca was buried at 
Bethel under an oak. The sign came to David that 
he should fight against the Philistines when he 
heard "the sound of the going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees, for then shall the Lord go out before 
thee to smite the hosts of the Philistines" (2 Sam. 
v. 24). The prophet Hosea indicates that there 
were licentious rites of religion that took place 
"under oaks and poplars and elms because the 
shadow thereof is good." Ezekiel in his vision was 
brought into the inner court of the Lord's house 
and even between the porch and the altar he saw 
"five and twenty men with their backs toward the 
temple of the Lord, their faces toward the east, and 
they worshiped the sun toward the east." Ezekiel 
also says that at the gate of the Lord there sat 
women weeping for Tammuz. Tammuz repre- 
sented the sun of life. Under the withering sun 
he died, but came to life again the next spring. 
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worship of Jehovah or falling into their oft-time 
idolatries, set great store by the high places. 

When Saul visited Samuel at the town of Ramah 
he not only went to the high places above the town, 
but the prophet took him apart upon the roof of 
the house, — but that is not so surprising, since the 
roofs of houses were prepared ordinarily for the re- 
ception of guests. It is important to note that the 
high place was also the holy place without refer- 
ence to the form of religion. When Saul called a 
council of those who were nearest to him at the 
time that David had gathered his men in the cave 
of Adullam, the council was called in a grove on a 
high place near Gibeah. It was at the same place 
where the first feast took place when he was the 
guest of Samuel at the time of the anointing. This 
sacred place he sought again when the question 
arose of the security of his throne. It was not 
enough for Jeroboam to make idols for the worship 
of the northern kingdom, but he also established 
high places with groves on the high hills and the 
green trees that were adapted to the services. When 
Elijah nerved himself for the final issue between 
Jehovah and the Baalim, he bade all Israel gather 
unto Mt. Carmel as unto a sacred height where the 
contest might be less doubtful. And when his 
spirit was broken and he knew not what to do, he 
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which incense had formerly been offered were 
destroyed, and the mount of corruption built by 
Solomon for the various gods to whom he fur- 
nished hospitality was also broken and defiled. 

If the high places were, some of them, ancient 
shrines of the Canaanites and they had been adopted 
by Israel upon his arrival in the land, we may see 
in this conflict between Jehovah and the Baalim two 
stages : one in which the high places were accepted 
as in their very nature adapted to become holy 
unto the Lord; but when the second stage enters, 
and the rule of Jehovah becomes not only supreme 
but with a definite center at Jerusalem, the high 
places became an abomination. Every recurrent 
idolatry would find its place upon some high hill, 
and so the attitude of the prophets toward the high 
places becomes luminous with a religious purpose. 

Hosea declares in his denunciations, "I will visit 
upon her the days of Baalim wherein she burns 
incense to them." Before him Amos declares, 
"And the high places of Isaac shall be desolate and 
the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste." 
Jeremiah wails, "Their children remember their 
altars and their groves by the green trees upon the 
high hills." Ezekiel had identified the high places 
with idolatry in the most definite manner. "Ye 
shall know that I am Lord when their slain men 
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habitation shall ye seek and thither thou shalt come" 
(Deut. xii. 1-7). We are not surprised, therefore, 
to find that Leviticus in forecasting the future in 
the spirit of Ezekiel declares, "And I will destroy 
your high places and cut down your sun images 
and cast your dead bodies upon the bodies of your 
idols and my soul shall abhor you" (Lev. xxvi. 30). 

These conclusions seem to be well founded. The 
worship of the Baalim upon certain high places 
which became sanctuaries was already existent 
when Israel entered the land. The conquerors 
accepted the traditions of the conquered with re- 
spect to the holy memories that belonged to the 
places within the land. 

For a long time the worship of Jehovah by those 
who were faithful to him was conducted without 
rebuke upon high places. 

When the temple was established at the capital in 
Jerusalem, it was already a prophecy of a single 
place of worship. The destruction of the high 
places was not all in the interests of the worship 
of Jehovah as against the strange gods. It was in 
the interest of the concentration of worship with 
which the statesmanship of the priest Hilkiah seems 
to have had as much to do as had the pious devo- 
tion of the king Hezekiah. 

The voice of the prophets is raised in condem- 
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veritable reality. All religions sang psalms like to 
the Hebrew hymn: "Arise, O Lord, into thy rest- 
ing place; thou and the ark of thy strength. For 
Jehovah hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it for 
his habitation. This is my resting place forever. 
Here will I dwell; for I have desired it" (Psa. 
cxxxii.). The Hebrews were not alone in the 
possession of a Holy of Holies, the dark room 
where God especially did dwell and where He 
wrapped Himself round with clouds and thick 
darkness. For the Greek oracles and mysteries 
there were such awful shadows, and Egyptian 
temples had within them a seat of special sanctity. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length upon the 
tabernacle said to have been made in the wilderness. 
A single obscure reference to the tabernacle as 
having been set up in Shiloh by Joshua is the only 
historic allusion to it after the wilderness, and its 
dimensions are described as being essentially the 
same as the temple of Solomon. The sanctuary at 
Shiloh, however, seems to have continued for some 
time as, at least, a principal place of worship, for in 
the Book of Judges we read that the House of God 
was in Shiloh (Judges xviii. 31). There were 
doubtless many temples of more or less importance 
in Palestine besides the later ones at Jerusalem. 
We read that the men of Shechem held the religious 
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tion to follow that part of the subject. They were 
probably more costly and important than some of 
our later scholars believe. 

The temple was plundered first by Shishak of 
Egypt, who "took away the treasures of the House 
of Jehovah and the treasures of the king's house; 
he even took the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made" (i Kings xiv. 26). This invasion of Shishak 
is corroborated by the inscriptions in Egypt. There 
is a more doubtful reference to a second plundering 
by the Philistines. Once more, Joash, king of 
Israel, plundered the temple, taking "all the gold 
and silver and all the vessels that were found in the 
house of Jehovah and in the treasures of the king's 
house" (2 Kings xiv. 14). Once again, Nebuchad- 
rezzar, king of Babylon, robbed the temple and 
carried out thence "All the treasures of the house 
of Jehovah and the treasures of the king's house, 
and cut in pieces all the vessels of gold which Solo- 
mon, king of Israel, had made in the temple of 
Jehovah" (2 Kings xxiv. 13). Eleven years after 
the city was captured and the temple destroyed. It 
is not likely that the king of Babylon obtained quite 
as much plunder as the face of the narrative indi- 
cates, for certainly Shishak had been there before 
him. 

The effect of the Exile must be more fully con- 
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development. There are no prescriptions and no 
ritual of time or place. Here at least we are upon 
sure ground. 

Israel in Egypt is described as having substan- 
tially adopted the religion of his masters. Such is 
the habit of slaves, if the relation continues long; 
but when Moses came down into Egypt he is 
reported as coming to them in the name of the 
God of their fathers, the Jehovah of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, in order to recall them to a his- 
toric faith and to quicken in them the sense of sep- 
aration from the Egyptians. The happy phrase of 
Professor Giddings, "consciousness of kind," is per- 
haps never so applicable as in the case of oneness 
of religious faith and observance. That is a con- 
sciousness in which ranges earth and heaven, time 
and eternity. At the bidding of Jehovah, Moses 
says, "Let my people go that they may serve me." 
In further colloquy with Pharaoh, Moses said, 
"Thou must also give into our hand sacrifices and 
burnt-offerings that we may sacrifice unto Jehovah 
our God," and he demanded all the cattle because 
"we know not with what we must serve Jehovah 
until we come thither." The statement in the story 
that they must go three days' journey out of Egypt 
in order to worship their God is suggestive of the 
need of a new place in order to restore the old 
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Such historic facts as we haye with respect to the 
wanderings in the wilderness leave us in precisely 
the same position with respect to that period. The 
promised land is entered without the ritual law 
being in operation. According to the Book of 
Joshua, circumcision was not practised while in the 
wilderness and after the circumcision the Passover 
was kept in the Plains of Jericho. This seems to 
reenforce the statement of Amos, otherwise unsup- 
ported, save by the silences of the narrative. If 
sacrifices had been developed, or important as part 
of the daily life of the Hebrews, it seems certain 
that some account would have been preserved in 
the stories of the wanderings. 

We come, therefore, once more to the beginnings 
of the nation, and here it would be expected that a 
story of the development of sacrifice similar to the 
rise of the priesthood would be indicated. After 
their victory over their old enemies, the Amalekites, 
among the spoils of war Saul declared to Samuel, 
'The people spared the best of the sheep and of 
the oxen to sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy God." It 
is true that Samuel very much disapproved of this 
performance, for he says that Jehovah commanded 
that there should be no spoil but that the Amale- 
kites should be utterly consumed. However this 
may be, the celebration of victory by sacrifice and 
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my first-born for my transgression;- the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul?" In the days of 
Ahab it is said that Hiel the Bethelite built Jericho. 
"He laid the foundation thereof with the loss of 
Abiram his first-born, and set up the gates thereof 
with the loss of his youngest son Segub" ( i Kings 
xvi. 34). Joshua, indeed, had cursed the man that 
should rebuild the stricken city of Jericho with the 
loss of the eldest and the youngest sons, but there 
are not wanting those who interpret the case of 
Hiel as a human sacrifice to further his ambitions. 
But we may believe that Hiel was a Baal worshiper. 
The classical passage in the early period referring 
to human sacrifice is the case of Jephthah. This 
mighty man of valor, like William the Conqueror, 
was of doubtful birth, but nevertheless, when his 
people were in trouble they called upon him to fight 
as their leader against the children of Ammon. 
Byron has made a poem of the hero, but the ac- 
count in the record is very explicit: "And Jeph- 
thah vowed a vow unto Jehovah and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver the children of Ammon. into my 
hand, then it shall be that whatsoever cometh forth 
from the doors of my house to meet me when I 
return in peace from the children of Ammon, it 
shall be Jehovah's, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt-offering." This he said when the spirit of 
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her away in a cloud to Taurus and a stag was sub- 
stituted for her in the sacrifice. We have here an 
almost exact parallel of Abraham offering up Isaac. 
Iphigenia having become a priestess at Taurus, 
afterward saved her brother from being put to 
death as a stranger. While there is a great resem- 
blance between the stories, there is one very marked 
difference. In the Greek story the king's daughter 
is a propitiation for the anger of the goddess, but 
in the Hebrew story there is no idea of propitiation. 
The sacrifice is a thank-offering in celebration of 
a victory which had been given as a divine bounty. 
There is a pathetic story told of the hanging of 
seven sons of Saul, men hung unto the Lord, so 
the story reads, that a. famine might be stayed in 
Israel. The famine had come on account of the 
sin of Saul, who had not kept faith with some sons 
of Gibeon. Though Saul was dead, yet his sin 
lingered in blighted fields and withered pastures. 
The one person in the story that makes a beautiful 
figure is Rizpah, the daughter of Saul, who watched 
over the hanging bodies that the birds of the air 
might not tear them by day nor the beasts of the 
field glut their hunger by night, and this she did 
until at last the bodies were taken down by the 
king's order and a family sepulchre was made for 
the house of Saul (2 Sam. xxi). 
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Shiloh" seems to have been a thanksgiving for the 
fruit of the vine and was not preceded by any 
solemn self-condemnation; rather the daughters of 
Shiloh came out to dance in the dances which were 
appointed, and then it was that the sons of Benja- 
min seized them, each man a wife. It is a pretty 
definite parallel to the famous rape of the Sabine 
women by which the men of Rome founded families. 
It might be thought that one of these stories was 
borrowed from the other, were it not for the fact 
that just such seizures, real or pretended, are the 
commonplaces among tribes where the custom re- 
quires that they make marriages outside their own 
ranks. 

When Moses came back to the camp it was the 
tumult of the dancing of the people that made 
known the worship of the golden calf before the 
new object of the people's reverence was visible. 
The prophets indicate excesses in these festivals 
of a gross and immoral nature. Isaiah intimates 
that both priest and prophet were often drunken, 
so much so that they were not able to fulfil the 
functions of their office. Hosea gives a picture of 
worship that recalls the most horrible things that 
were said of the ancient Phoenicians' pollution of 
their temples. 
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family and the clan element in worship was de- 
graded by the development of the central worship, 
and as this increased in pomp and dignity, the 
simple joyousness of the primitive feasts passed 
away. The Puritan idea of the Sabbath was not 
ancient in Israel. It developed after the Exile, with 
increasing number and definiteness of statutes for 
its observance that were unknown in the ancient 
law. 

The value of fasting is one of the matters that 
may be briefly discussed as an illustration of the 
whole subject. After the shocking crime of the 
children of Benjamin, battle raged between them 
and the tribes of Israel, and after the defeat of the 
day the children of Israel wept and came and gath- 
ered at Bethel and there before the Lord they wept 
and fasted from morning until evening and so they 
turned away affliction and Jehovah led them to 
victory (Judges xx.). Saul ordered a fast from 
the morning until the even, and though the people 
of Israel were distressed on account of the com- 
mand, none of them tasted any food that day. 
Both of these cases have to do with fasting with 
reference to obtaining the divine favor in battle. 
When Saul and Jonathan went down in unsuccess- 
ful conflict the people "mourned and wept and 
fasted until even for Saul and for Jonathan, his 
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Nehemiah, and Esther all led the people to absti- 
nence from food. There seem to have been four 
great public fast days that were established, though 
the order for them is not found in the developed 
statutes of the Bible. The fast and feast of Purim, 
based on the Book of Esther, a comparatively late 
observance, is still celebrated among the Jews. It 
is interesting on account of its being both a fast 
and a feast, a fast because of the counsel of Haman 
that the Jews be put to death, and a feast because 
of the Jews' triumph over him. This is probably a 
sufficiently full account of the observances of fast- 
ing, but there remains to be mentioned the attitude 
of the prophets toward it. Once again we hear 
the ethical note denying the spiritual value oi 
external observances. It is the regeneration of 
the soul that the prophets ask for rather than a 
mortification of the flesh. Says Jeremiah : "When 
they fast I will not hear their cry. I will consume 
them by the sword and by the famine and by the 
pestilence" (Jer. xiv. 12). Isaiah sees the futility of 
the fast and declares: "Wherefore have we fasted, 
say they, and thou seest not. Wherefore have 
we afflicted our soul and thou takest no knowledge. 
Behold in the day of your fast ye find your own 
pleasure: Behold ye fast for strife and contention 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness : ye fast not 
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RITUAL OF THE TEMPLES 

Allusion has already been made to the general 
law that ritual becomes more complex and services 
more numerous as the social group which practices 
them becomes larger and more stable. The state- 
ment here made with respect to religious institu- 
tions is of course the same in fact with regard 
to the growth of all law, custom, and social 
organization. 

It seems well, therefore, to give some account of 
the developed order of the Hebrew ritual at this 
point in order that the task may be easier in mark- 
ing some steps in its growth. As the temple of 
Jerusalem became the one place to offer sacrifices 
and fell entirely under the control of the priests, it 
was natural that the services should become more 
stately and more ceremonial, and, on the other 
hand, less vital to all the people. From the ac- 
count of Josephus of the service in Herod's temple, 
we learn that there were twenty thousand priests 
who were divided into twenty-four courses and 
each course was responsible for the daily sacrifice 
for one week at a time, the high priest only appear- 
ing on rare occasions, his political and secular re- 
sponsibilities being too great to allow of his giving 
much time to the service of religion. Instead of 
following the order of Leviticus that the high 
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officiating priests were divided by lot into certain 
classes to perform given duties. These lots were 
presided over by officers apointed for the pur- 
pose. There was an officer to see that the various 
kinds of offerings were prepared and other officials 
were engaged in making show-bread and prepar- 
ing frankincense. There were the keepers of the 
priestly garments, a guild of heralds, and a guild 
of musicians. At this time these were Levites. 
There was regular worship every day, but the daily 
offering, when it came upon the Sabbath or upon 
festival occasions, changed its form and the number 
of offerings was increased. Besides the offerings 
which may be regarded as official, there were many 
private sacrifices made by private persons without 
definite precept of law except that they had to be 
prepared and offered in a regular manner. 

In following the order of the daily worship there 
are three things noted. First, the slaughter and 
preparation of the sacrifice ; second, the offering of 
incense, as well as of sacrifice accompanied by 
prayer; and third, praise and thanksgiving. The 
priests on duty slept in the inner court just outside 
the temple. They arose early, took their baptismal 
bath, divided into two parties, one going east and 
the other west with lighted torches, and when they 
met they greeted each other with "It is well ; all is 
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history of Israel, whatever place they may have 
had in the laws. There is no account of a day of 
atonement being observed at any time prior to the 
Exile. Under the head of the Day of Atonement 
we have the first command for the high priest to 
enter the Holy of Holies when once a year he 
makes an atonement for himself with a bullock 
which is a sin-offering, and then he cast lots upon 
two goats, one to be for Jehovah and the other for 
Azazel. The ten days before the great day of sac- 
rifice were days of penitence and effort to renew 
the heart of Israel, and to prepare to receive the 
gift of his mercy. It was not only a time of 
repentance, but upon this great day after the lenten 
days were passed, they came before the Lord, joy- 
ful, and clad in white garments. The Day of 
Atonement was, therefore, both a fast day and a 
festival. The prayers contained confession of sin 
and an appeal for forgiveness. The Law of the 
Atonement was read to the people and the whole 
service ends with a sevenfold exclamation, "The 
Lord he is God !" This day also came to be at 
last an all-souls day, when candles were brought to 
be burned in the synagogue in memory of the dead. 
Two goats were offered, one becoming the scape- 
goat upon whom the lot fell that it should belong 
to Azazel. He was sent forth into the wilderness 
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Without a nation, there could not have been 
national religious festivals. In various parts of 
the land, the ancient tribal and clan customs for a 
long time held sway. The agricultural quality of 
the festivals could not fail to be strongly marked 
by the particular character of the fruits of the 
earth. It seems plain that the three great festivals, 
the Passover, Pentecost, and the Tabernacles, were 
made to fit the great periods of agricultural life. 
Such festivals could not have been brought from 
Egypt; they could not have been practised in the 
wilderness, though the Passover and Pentecost 
may easily have been ancient Semitic festivals 
which were transformed while the people of Israel 
lived among their kinsmen the Canaanites, and then 
transfigured as the religion of Jehovah became 
dominant in the land. The religious year of Israel 
extended over seven months and was a summer- 
time period. There also came to be festivals of 
New Years, both civil and ecclesiastical, the former 
coming in the spring and the latter in the autumn. 
There is also a parallel between the development of 
these sacrifices and the development of the idea of 
God. As the divine idea became cleansed and 
exalted, the ritual became more and more solemn 
and sacrificial. Nor does it seem to be any defect 
in this religion if it can be shown that the atoning 
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OTHER SACRED MATERIALS 

Among the garments of the high priest was his 
ephod, which seems to have been the central fact 
in the holy garments which are described as being 
intended "for glory and for beauty." There was a 
breastplate, and an ephod, a robe and a coat of 
checker work, a miter or turban, and a girdle. 
These are described as having been made with strik- 
ing colors, blue, and purple, and scarlet, as well as 
ornamented with gold and precious stones. Two 
onyx stones were to contain the names of the twelve 
tribes of Israel to be borne upon his breast con- 
tinually before the Lord, but also the mysterious 
Urim and Thummim were placed in the breastplate 
of judgment, and these he bore when he went in 
before Jehovah, and so did Aaron bear the judg- 
ment of the children of Israel upon his heart. The 
ephod was covered with embroidery from which 
depended golden bells, that the sound of music 
might go with him when he entered the Holy Place 
before the Lord. Upon his holy turban there was 
a plate of pure gold bearing the legend "Holy to 
Jehovah." Such and more is the account of the 
holy vestments of the high priest (Ex. xxviii.). 

Now it is necessary to follow the changes of this 
vestment called the ephod, which is the only thing 
that has a special history. When Samuel minis- 
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Ashera was the name of a goddess, as is intimated 
by the Tel-Amarna letters. There could probably 
be traced, were it worth while, some relation be- 
tween the Ashera and the totem which still sur- 
vives as the representative of the faith of a clan, 
and while the Ashera was never any vital part of 
the national worship of the Hebrews, that it played 
its subordinate part, and perhaps an important one 
in some localities among scattered clans, there can 
be no question. The facts with respect to the sa- 
cred stone and the sacred post seem to be that they 
were not confined to the worship of Jehovah and 
not characteristic, therefore, of Israel. They were 
erected to Jehovah in common with other gods. 
The law used by Josiah forbade their use, and 
though there seems little doubt that they were in 
some way or other used tis a fetich, they were 
gradually eliminated under the influence of the 
prophets, and the later development of Israel. 

Another object unique in the history of Israel is 
the brazen serpent, though in some form or other 
the serpent had been worshiped ages before in 
Egypt. When Hezekiah undertook his extensive 
reformation, it is said that he not only broke down 
the holy stones and cut down the holy posts, but he 
also "brake in pieces the brazen serpent that Moses 
had made, for unto those days the children of Israel 
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not likely. The week, therefore, was the earliest 
temporal basis of the social order. It existed among 
men before ever Abraham traveled west. 

It remained, however, for the Hebrews to estab- 
lish upon the basis of the week a Sabbath Day, the 
origin of which is obscure, but that it is essentially 
a Hebrew contribution to the social and religious 
history of the world there can no longer be any 
doubt. It is given to some men to desire to take 
every glory away from the Hebrew people. Ob- 
scure Babylonian references have been erected into 
a theory that the Sabbath Day was a child of the 
Euphrates. It is not necessary to consider that 
question technically. It is enough to note that at 
the time of the captivity, as well as before it, the 
Sabbath was regarded as a special bond between 
Jehovah and his people. It is necessary, however, 
to consider the matter in some detail. 

In the creation story we read that the world was 
made in six days and that God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it. In the account of the Com- 
mandments the reason given for the Sabbath Day 
as an obligation for men was that in six days God 
made the heavens and the earth and rested upon 
the seventh day (Ex. xx. 9-1 1). Though modern 
knowledge has destroyed the six days by extending 
them into six great periods, and though even the 
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Nor do we wait until late in the history of the 
Jews to find the keeping of the Sabbath numbered 
among the moral obligations of the people. Jere- 
miah, who was to know and to feel the sorrows of 
his race as no other man, sees in the neglected 
Sabbath one of the chief causes of the miseries of 
Zion. They may still hope, in spite of threatened 
danger, if they will cease to bear burdens and do" 
work on the appointed days of rest. They must 
hallow the Sabbath, and "then shall there enter in 
by the gates of this city kings and princes sitting 
upon the throne of David, riding in chariots and 
on horses, and this city shall remain forever" (Jer. 
xvii. 25). When the destruction of the city had 
been accomplished the ruin is complete because 
"Jehovah hath caused solemn assembly and Sab- 
bath to be forgotten in Zion. And hath despised 
in the indignation of his anger the king and the 
priest" (Lam. ii. 6). 

The second Isaiah, who has little to say in favor 
of ceremonials, and who so bitterly rebukes some 
of them, yet sees in the Sabbath the hope of his 
people. "If thou wilt turn away thy foot from the 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, 
then shalt thou delight thyself in Jehovah and I 
will make thee to ride upon the high places of the 
earth, and I will feed thee with the heritage of 



CHAPTER XII 

HEBREW CONCEPTION OF SANCTITY 

In modern thought the conception of sanctity 
has an ethical element. We think of the term 
"holiness," whether applied to a person or to an act, 
as free from wrongdoing. All this is very differ- 
ent in the development of the religious history of 
the world. A truly ethical content in religion is 
never ancient. Moral law reveals itself in early 
times in the form of customs handed down from 
generation to generation, and these for the most 
part have to do with the preservation of human life 
and the restraint of human hate. Rules of conduct 
that were sacred within the social group had no 
application to foreigners or strangers. Even the 
Ten Commandments were for the use of Hebrews 
among Hebrews and did not govern their conduct 
with people outside of Israel. The history of the 
social order reveals great changes in the standards 
of conduct. These were different for different times 
and among different peoples. Even the most 
fundamental rights and wrongs vary among differ- 
ent peoples. It was quite general in primitive life 
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what is essentially a ritual of life to that which be- 
comes an experience of righteousness. The stand- 
ards of Abraham and David are certainly not the 
same as those of Ezekiel and Nehemiah. It will 
not be possible to give any complete account of 1 
these ethical changes, but there are certain phases 
of them that are essential to the present study. 

The religious history of the world does not show 
that one religion takes the place of another. There 
is no clearly marked line between fetich, nature, 
worship, polytheism, and monotheism. Later relig- 
ions are always superimposed on earlier faiths. 
Any new faith to succeed must take unto itself a 
great many of the precious, primitive, and inherited 
traditions. The conqueror may make his gods rul- 
ers in the pantheon of a subject people, but he must 
leave some niches for the degraded deities. The 
pantheon of Rome was enlarged to include the chief 
divinities of the empire. The history of Babylonia 
and Assyria shows changes in divine authority 
which ran parallel to the changes in human govern- 
ment. The general tendency of civilization is to 
relieve itself of traditions no longer valuable, but 
the process is not rapid. The sanctions of custom 
are often greater than the sanctions of law. The 
student of society must study his problem in the 
light of the fact that survivals from earlier relig- 
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taboo may be permanent or temporary. It seems 
to have grown out of the experiences of calamity. 
If certain acts were done and certain evil results 
followed, henceforth the acts which caused the evil 
must be avoided. If all evil experiences were to 
become the rule, the whole of life would come to a 
standstill, and so it became necessary for custom 
and law to codify the prohibitions. The taboo 
seems to have been in the first place wholly con- 
nected with religion. The evil consequences of 
the dangerous act followed directly from the doing. 
A man who touched the prohibited object or en- 
gaged in the prohibited deed was liable to disease 
or sudden death. Where civil rule grew strong, 
the king or chief imposed the taboo. In safe hands 
it became a valuable aid to human progress. The 
right of property and the duty of chastity were 
made strong by means of the taboo. In recent 
times the taboo system has been found in full de- 
velopment in the South Sea Islands. Hawaii fur- 
nishes us the word. But in some form or other 
the taboo is so general that some writers have held 
that it was at the very foundation of the religious 
experience of the race. As food offered in sacrifice 
to Jehovah was reserved for the priests, so among 
the Sandwich Islanders animals or fruits offered in 
sacrifice to the gods were reserved to men and were 
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subject of taboo has been discussed by Spencer, 
Tylor, Frazer, and, more recently, by Reinach. 
Traces of the taboo are reported in almost all coun- 
tries and it has been used by almost all religions. 

It is also found in modern life. Mothers in rear- 
ing children are not always able to give reasons 
why objects must not be touched, but by some 
means or other children are made to understand. 
It is still necessary to post public signs "Keep Off 
the Grass" and canes and umbrellas are taboo in 
public museums and art galleries. 

The history of man in the Bible opens with a 
characteristic taboo. The story of Eden may have 
been rewritten by some late hand at some late date, 
as the critics affirm, but every student of primitive 
culture will feel sure that the substance of the story 
is very ancient. It came from no one man. It is 
the resultant of the meditation of a people upon 
the great problems of labor, sin, and death. The 
difficulties of moral discipline are inherent in the 
story. The Ten Commandments are not important 
to a solitary pair, but in such a garden a prohibited 
tree which might not be touched and whose fruit 
might not be eaten was a natural beginning to dis- 
tinctions of conduct which were to increase in num- 
ber, in value, and in sanctions through all the de- 
velopment of the race. The tree of knowledge was 
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jects and services which have been known as sacred. 
Sanctity is not a property of those things set apart 
from common use. He looks forward to the time 
when the things most secular shall become sacred, 
hence he declares, "In that time shall there be upon 
the bells of the horses Holiness unto the Lord and 
the pots in the Lord's house shall be like the bowls 
before the altar" (Zech. xiv. 20). 

Joel, indeed, teaches a future for Jerusalem when 
both city and temple mountain shall be holy be- 
cause no strangers shall pass through the streets, 
but Isaiah sings in nobler terms: "One cried unto 
another and said, Holy, Holy, Holy is the Lord of 
hosts. The whole earth is full of his glory." The 
priest might deal with ceremonial uncleanness. He 
might keep the mother out of the sanctuary for a 
month because the sacred function had unfitted her 
for worship, but the prophet knew how to sing and 
how to characterize uncleanness. Purity was to be 
had not by formal rules but by coming in contact 
with the Ever-Living and the All-Cleansing God. 
Life must exhibit a moral heroism. Every religion 
has to deal with conduct. It prescribes things to 
be done and things to be left undone, and all these 
prescriptions were as schoolmasters leading to the 
higher law. For Isaiah the time came when the 
clean and the unclean of the traditional law would 



CHAPTER XIII 
SOME RESULTANT CONCLUSIONS 

The great body of religious facts contained in 
the Old Testament can be grouped under a few 
heads. Besides, these classes of facts show inti- 
mate connection. Where facts, whether social or 
physical, can be grouped, science may arise. Where 
there are recurrent sequences, it may be conjec- 
tured that facts are governed by law. Gasses of 
facts in the same realm of human experience in 
one social group may be compared with similar 
classes of facts in another social group. This con- 
clusion shows the possibility of a science of religion. 

No one is more aware of the incompleteness of 
the study presented in this work than the author. 
Nor is the genetic process in every class of facts 
clearly evident in every stage of the Hebrew his- 
tory. May it be asked, however, that possible 
critics will consider that since the process is shown 
in these different classes of facts, and in some of 
them quite completely, the argument for no one of 
the chapters stands by itself, and the connection of 
worship, sacred persons, sacred places, and sacred 
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because of additions and amendments. That is the 
way in which they keep their authority. Nor was 
the phrase the "Law of Moses" in any sense ever 
a pious fraud. The Jews believed that Moses gave 
the first structure to the government. It could not 
have remained unchanged throughout all the gen- 
erations, like a petrified wonder from the desert of 
the wanderings. Neither the code of Justinian nor 
the code Napoleon was written by the man whose 
name it bears. And yet the historic relation of 
each man with his work was real enough to entitle 
him to the honor of the production. How many of 
the statutes found in the different books were 
codified by Moses we do not know, and even should 
it prove that there are several codes and that these 
were handed down from different sources, it by 
no means follows that there is not in each of the 
codes material that Moses himself gave to his peo- 
ple. The constitution of Israel, however, belongs 
to a discussion of the form of its state. 

The early stories of Genesis will, I think, be 
found by every scientific mind to bear traces of 
great antiquity, no matter when they took their 
present form. The story of William Tell was not 
created by Schiller, nor yet by Goethe whose notes 
were used in its production, but is thought by 
literary students to be a world-old story presented 
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later date, just as remote peasants, both in Britain 
and in Germany, are said to still pray both to God 
and to the Devil, not knowing which will have the 
upper hand. This is certainly a religious survival 
which does not belong to the faith which the peas- 
ants profess. No scientific man would doubt that 
commands were uttered in the name of Jehovah 
which came only from mistaken human lips. The 
early Jehovah was so unpitying and implacable that 
we can scarcely understand how at last He came to 
be like a Father pitying His children. 

It may be urged, and with some show of reason, 
that the fire symbol for the Jehovah of the wan- 
derings is overworked in the discussion, and it may 
be urged that with a little industry it might have 
been made to appear that He was also the God of 
the clouds and of the rain. Where there is poly- 
theism, it is easy enough to furnish as many gods as 
are required by the experiences of life, and in the 
wealth of oriental imagery many moods of the 
divine being are interpreted under many figures, 
but the fire symbol is the most persistent as it is 
the most revealing representation. 

Let it be remembered also that the development 
of the idea of God was a matter of social interest 
and was not a personal affair. So far as Israel was 
concerned He was the God of the people, and when 
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teacher of social science can question the educative 
value of institutions. They are the only means 
by which we save the mental and social wealth of 
ancient times and transmit them to ages yet to be. 
As the custodian of the past and as a teacher of the 
present, the priest under every religion is the most 
valuable of men. To a developed and organized 
religion the priest is not only valuable, he is neces- 
sary. Without him there can be no ascertained 
body of belief, no prescribed rules of conduct, no 
maintenance of holy traditions. As a rule the priest 
in the development of religion has been not the 
author of superstition but the enemy of it. Super- 
stitions he may cherish, but these must be recog- 
nized, authoritative, and sufficiently few in num- 
ber. And so among every people there has been a 

• 

great mass of .folk-lore, legends, and also super- 
natural beings which have been entirely unrecog- 
nized by the organized religion. They have been 
cast out by the leaders of society as unfit for pres- 
ervation. But these orphan children of the imagi- 
nation have not infrequently been very dear to the 
loving hearts of the common people. 

The prophet plays a difficult role in history and 
very much depends upon him. Without new 
thought there can be no new expression of life. He 
deals with the untried. The same people who listen 
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has largely put its stress into an effort to apply 
the idea of God to all phases of human inquiry. 

Not only has nature come into order and unity 
because there is one God, but the world of men 
feels the throb of a common life. If there is one 
God and Father of us all, then the human race is 
one. If the human race be one, its common inter- 
ests have particular value for every individual and 
for every people. It is clear, therefore, that the 
philanthropic interest is as much the offspring of 
the idea of God as are the great intellectual 
conclusions. 

The second contribution of the Hebrews to the 
life of the world is its standard of righteousness. 
As they discovered that God Himself was righteous, 
so at last they came to understand that those who 
would live in peaceful fellowship with Him, must 
also be righteous. The social structure for their 
religion led to social conceptions of righteousness. 
Sins against the family, as well as sins in the busi- 
ness world, the wretched greed of the rich and 
strong, as well as the failure to worship', were part 
of the standard of conduct. God had put Himself 
under law and man must also live under law. 
Search the standards of any other people and their 
views of conduct have no modern meaning, but the 
pages of the prophets might be wet with fresh tears 
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